CHARLADIES
pen, he has to repel them and subject himself, and others,
to poignant distress because certain imaginary characters are
in an irremediable pickle.
Now in real life the most appalling absurdities are visibly
woven in with tragic events as a part of the same pattern;
but in books and plays, by a paradox, the writer who repro-
duced this fantastic pattern would disgust his readers by
apparently heartless flippancy, and he often has not the
courage to take such a risk. Instead, unless in the modern
fashion he despises everybody but himself and becomes a
mere grammarian, he more and more strictly simplifies his
pattern and deals with only one thing at a time.
He specializes. Like the shirt-makers, he has private
designs. Black and white. Grim and gay. While ready to be
woeful for whole scenes and chapters upon end, he tries to
lighten the overwhelming solemnity of his art by a blessed
thing called comic relief. And since all novelists and drama-
tists without genius, when not being grim about the bitter,
tortured lives of the poor, are usually being mortally serious
about middle-class people entangled by Fate, the only comic
relief that he can invoke depends less upon the invention of
side-splitting situations than upon the manners and speech
of recognizably comic characters. That is, upon characters
who would not exist at all if they were not needed as foils
to those more beautiful, sensitive, unhappy, harassed, and
important than themselves.
It is the business of all such comic characters to say and
do 'things so extravagant that the slowest-witted reader or
theatre-goer can instantly see that they are meant to be funny.
And nothing strikes a stupid person as more ridiculous than
a way of life different from his own, A foreigner is always
amusing; a yokel is a sure-fire laughter-maker; and in olden
days domestic servants who aped their betters, carried and
mixed private messages, used long wrong words, were
vulgar, and generally made fools of themselves, were very
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